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LAURENCE STERNE AND THfiOPHILE GAUTIERi 

It is needless to demonstrate that Th^ophile Gautier was thor- 
oughly familiar with Tristram Shandy and its clergyman author, for 
numerous references to incidents in that production are scattered 
throughout his collected works. It is almost as evident to anyone 
familiar with Gautier why "Pauvre Th6o," as he so frequently styled 
himself, was attracted to the eccentric English divine. First of all, 
Gautier was steeped in Rabelais,^ that unavowed inspirer of Sterne, 
and, according to Maxime du Camp,' could quote entire chapters 
from him. With Sterne, he possessed an inbred hatred for the 
commonplace and took keen delight in scandalizing the unsuspecting 
bourgeois, now by the extravagant demonstration at the premiere 
d'Hernani, now by the impertinent Mile de Maupin. Finally, in 
falling under the spell of Tristram, Gautier was merely following the 
example of Xavier de Maistre, Nodier,^ Hugo, de Vigny, Balzac, and 
other lesser romanticists who had read and admired him. 

The influence of Sterne manifests itself very early in Gautier's 
works. Albertus, published in 1833, when the poet was but twenty- 
two years old, contains a rather maladroit versification of the famous 
passage in Tristram Shandy^ relative to the tear that the Recording 
Angel lets fall to blot out from his records an oath of simple Uncle 
Toby. 

II 6tait ainsi fait — singuliere nature! 

Son dme, qu'il niait, cependant 6tait pure; 

— II voulait le n6ant et n'aurait rien gagn6 

A la suppression de I'enfer. — Homme strange! 

II avait les vertus qu'il riait, et I'ange 

1 Professor Charles Sears Baldwin treated briefly this subject in his article, "The 
Literary Influence of Sterne in Prance," in the Modern Language Publications, XVII, 2. 

2 Traces of Rabelaisian influence may also be observed intermingled with that of 
Sterne, especially in Les Jeunes-France. I have purposely avoided such passages and 
confined myself to those which seem to me to have been inspired by Poor Yorick. It is 
significant to note in this connection that almost every volume of Gautier's In which a 
reflection of Sterne's style may be detected contains references to incidents in Tristram 
Shandy and snatches of phrases almost literally translated from that production. 

s Theophile Gautier (Paris: Hachette, 1905), p. 20. 

« Cf. the author's article, " Sterne and Nodler," in Modern Philology, August, 1916. 
B Tristram Shandy, Vol. VI, chap. viii. 
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38 F. B. Barton 

Qui 1^-haut sur son livre ^crivait indign^ 
Une grosse h^resie, un sophisme damnable, 
Venant k Taction, le trouvait moins coupable, 
Et pesant dans sa main le bien avec le mal, 
Poiu" cette fois encor retenait I'anathSme. 
— Une larme tomb^e k I'endroit du blaspheme 
L'effagait du feuillet fatal.' 

The imitation in this case is certainly deliberate, as the incident is 
awkwardly arranged and gives the impression of having been dragged 
into the poem without rhyme or reason. 

Gautier seems to have been greatly impressed by this passage, for 
he almost surely had it in mind when he wrote later, in Mile de 
Maupin: 

J'ai dans une urne de cristal quelques larmes que j'ai recueillies au 
moment ou elles allaient tomber. VoiE mon 6cnn et mes diamants, et je les 
prfeenterai k I'ange qui me viendra prendre pour m'emmener a Dieu.^ 

This is not the only evidence in Albertus of Gautier 's fondness for 
Sterne. The poet assumes in several instances that flippant attitude 
toward the reader which is so frequent with Sterne and which we shall 
have further occasion to note in Gautier's subsequent works. The 
concluding lines of the poem are typical: 

J'aurais pu clairement expliquer chaque chose, 
Clouer k chaque mot une savante glose. — 
Je vous crois, cher lecteur, assez spirituel 
Pour me comprendre. — Ainsi, bon soir. Fermez la porte, 
Donnez-moi la pincette, et dites qu'on m'apporte 
Un tome de PantagrueU 

The Shandean influence is much more pronounced in Les Jeunes- 
France, which appeared also in 1833. This amusing satire directed 
against the extravagances committed in the name of romanticism is 
a sustained imitation of the haphazard, digressive, and pert manner of 
Tristram. "Mon digne ami," exclaims Roderick in the first episode, 
paraphrasing Sterne, "je ne sais pas a quoi ton pere et ta m^re pen- 
saient en te faisant, mais certainement ils pensaient k autre chose."* 

■ Poisies completes (Paris; Charpentier, 1905), I, 160. 

' Mile de Maupin (Paris: Charpentier, 1904), p. 173. Another and longer elabora- 
tion of this same theme wiU be found in the seventeenth scene of Une Larme du DiaUe. 
3 Poesies complies, I, 184. 
' Cf. Tristram Shandy, Vol. I, chap. 1. 
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Laurence Sterne and Th^i ophilb Gautier 39 

Whatever may have occupied the minds of the worthy couple in 
question, Th^ophile was certainly thinking of Tristram, and to the 
eccentricities of Tristram he continually reverts from the first page 
of his bizarre preface, "which saves the reader from perusing three 
or four more or less fantastic tales," to the last story of the collection, 
in which he treats us to a digression of seven or eight pages just to 
prove to us that he really can write a good description. In the 
intervening pages he has used nearly all of Sterne's idiosyncrasies of 
style. There are frequent comments on the author's treatment of 
the various episodes. He tells us why this incident has been arranged 
in dialogue; that a fine dissertation might conveniently be introduced 
at a given point in his story; that he could have done this or that 
thing had he so desired; and that material which he has previously 
discarded would now be of great service to him in accounting for a 
certain page that he has been racking his brains to fill. Or perhaps 
he grows weary and intimates that he must rest his lips, "qui depuis 
trois cents pages se tordent en ricanements sardoniques." Fre- 
quently he bullies or mystifies the reader. Your opinion of this tale 
is not favorable ? "Prenez-la ou laissez-la, je me couperais la gorge 
plutdt que de mentir d'une syllabe." You are wondering how he is 
going to extricate himself from an awkward predicament ? " VoilS, 
une superbe explication, k laquelle vous ne vous attendiez guere, 
garde nationale de lecteur que vous ^tes." You blush already as you 
foresee a rather delicate situation. Gautier escorts you from the 
room to spare you an embarrassing scene. You are deeply interested 
in a discussion that has been started. All very well. But Gautier 
has tired of it and bids you continue it with Rodolphe if you so desire. 
These vagaries of style and others of a similar nature indicate rather 
clearly that the "rosse qui le sert de P6gase" bears a striking 
resemblance to Tristram's hobbyhorse. 

There are also in Les Jeunes-France several cases of deliberate 
borrowing, two of which may be mentioned. The first of these 
appropriations is from the Widow Wadman's courtship of Uncle 
Toby, the episode in which the widow almost brings about Toby's 
downfall by allowing her hand to rest lightly against his as they study 
together the map of the Flanders' campaign. ^ This incident is 

1 Ibid., Vol. VII, chap. xvi. 
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40 F. B. Barton 

developed at some length in " Celle-ci et celle-1^, "'■ but the adaptation 
is too long and too licentious to be quoted here. In the same sketch 
Gautier records a dialogue without explanatory comment, "laissant 
a I'intelligence exerc^e de mes lectrices le soin de deviner quelles 
circonstances ont donne lieu aux demandes et aux r^ponses."^ This 
is merely the converse of the procedure employed by Sterne in the 
twentieth chapter of the eighth volume of Tristram. 

In the "Contes humoristiques,'" in addition to further oddities of 
style and an exposition of the elder Shandy's theory of given names/ 
we encounter a new phase of Sterne's influence in certain lyric and 
sentimental passages that are almost unique in Gautier and smack 
strongly of the Sentimental Journey. Who other than poor Maria of 
Moulines could have inspired such an effusion as the following ? 

Pardonne, 6 Maria! je n'ai pu, jusqu'S, present, faire le voyage; mais 
j'irai, je chercherai la place; pour la d^couvrir j'interrogerai les inscriptions 
de toutes les croix, et quand je I'aurai trouvfe, je me mettrai k genou, je 
prierai longtemps, afin que ton ombre soit console; je jetterai sur la pierre, 
verte de mousse, tant de guirlandes blanches et de fleurs d'oranger, que ta 
fosse semblera une corbeille de mariage.* 

And who could find tears to shed over the fate of a poor cricket/ 
if he had not first felt the touching appeal of Toby's observation to 
the fly, ' ' The world is big enough for thee and me. "' It may be added 
that an allusion to this incident in Tristram precludes any doubt as 
to the source of this passage. Vaguely reminiscent also of Sterne are 
several poetic reveries on the irrevocable flight of time.* 

This aspect of Sterne's genius seems, however, to have interested 
Gautier but little, as I have found but one other trace of sentimental- 
ity of this sort in his writings. This occurs in Le Capitaine Fracasse, 
where, in the account of Sigognac's parting from his cat and dog, 
there is much ado about a blessed tear falling from weeping eye.' 

1 Cf. Les Jeunes-France (Paris: Charpentier, s.d.), pp. 135 fl. 

2 lUd., pp. 145 ff. 

' Published separately In various periodicals from 1831 to 1844. They appear under 
the title cited at the end of Les Jeunes-France In the edition of 1873 and in all subsequent 
editions. 

* Ibid., pp. 346-47. Cf . Tristram Shandy, Vol. I, chap. xlx. 

5 Ibid., p. 277. 6 Ibid., p. 289. 

I Cf. Tristram Shandy, Vol. VI, chap. vii. 

8 Les Jeunes-France, pp. 277, 279, 306. Cf. Tristram Shandy, Vol. IX, chap. viii. 

« Le Capitaine Fracasse (Paris: Charpentier, 1905), I, 72-73. Variations of the same 
incident recur several times in the novel. 
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Laurence Sterne and Th:^ophiijE Gautier 41 

Gautier has left us many narratives of his travels. One of the 
earliest and least known of these journeys, "Le Tour en Belgique,"^ 
is decidedly reminiscent of Yorick's wanderings. Nothing could be 
more haphazard than this jaunt into Belgium and the incidents and 
opinions that the author jots down for our edification. The minor 
happenings incidental to the departure are chronicled in order until 
the writer falls asleep and leaves us to fill in the resulting gap to suit 
our own fancies. The places that he visits are treated in rather 
summary fashion, but no occasion is lost to tell us about a demented 
beggar woman whom he meets, the trouble that he encounters in 
getting a cup of coffee or a glass of beer, and the enjoyment that a 
performance of Polichinelle affords him. Now he stops his tale to 
call our attention to the progress that he has made; now he sets 
apart a chapter to explain his antipathy for railroads. One digression 
follows another, the climax being reached in a long paragraph that 
begins "A propos de chiens," and ends with a comment on windmills 
involving Raphael. There is no borrowing of incident in this amusing 
narrative, but the method is certainly that of Yorick. "Pochades, 
zigzags et paradoxes"^ are in much the same vein, except that they 
contain few if any of the Shandean mannerisms. Only the digressive 
style and the trivialness of many of the incidents recall Sterne. 

This completes the list of Gautier's works in which there is a 
sustained effort to imitate the style of Tristram. But there is one 
trick of Sterne's that the French novelist has made his own and that 
he uses with more or less frequency in much of his prose fiction. This 
is his practice of intruding himself into his stories, of stopping his 
tale to banter the reader or to point out that the hero is a personage 
of his own creation, whose destinies he controls and with whom he 
may take such Hberties as he pleases. It would take too long to cite 
all of these interruptions, but three or four may be mentioned. 

The sixteenth scene of Une Larme du Diablo furnishes a striking 
example. The play is suspended without warning, and Gautier in 
person proceeds in this manner: "Je vous avouerai que voici bien 
longtemps que je fais parler les autres et que je serais fort aise de 

' In Caprices et zigzags (Paris: Charpentler, s.d.). 
2 Ibid. 

' ThSdtre (Paris: Charpentler, 1877), pp. 46-48. 
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42 F. B. Barton 

trouver jour a placer convenablement mon petit mot." This 
"petit mot" consists of a somewhat lengthy interpretation of the 
significance of the play and an appeal for the reader's indulgence in 
judging the remaining scenes. This said, the author retires from the 
stage and the play goes on. Sterne's dedicatory epistle inserted in 
the middle of the first volume of Tristram Shandy is not more 
pleasingly mal a, propos. 

In Mile de Maupin we note among other asides this piece of 
flippancy: "Lelecteur en penserace qu'il voudra; ce sont de simples 
conjectures que nous lui proposons; nous n'en savons pas 1^-dessus 
plus que lui . . . "' etc. 

The Nouvelles are rich in similar houtades, especially Fortunio, in 
at least ten chapters of which Gautier deems it necessary to suspend 
his narrative to chat with the reader or to make a complacent remark 
about his skill or lack of skill in handling the intrigue. The last four 
pages of the twelfth chapter should be read in this connection. The 
following shorter passage from the fifth chapter is however quite 
as typical. 

Musidora is disappointed in finding no information concerning 
Fortunio in a certain portfolio belonging to him that has fallen into 
her hands: 

Musidora est assur^ment fort contrari^e, mais nous le sommes bien autant 
qu'elle. Nous comptions beaucoup sur le portefeuille pour donner k nos 
lecteurs (qu'on nous pardonne cat amour-propre) des renseignements exacts 
sur ce probMmatique personnage. Nous esp^rions qu'il y axu-ait dans ce 
portefeuille des lettres d'amour, des plans de tragedies, des romans en deux 
volumes et autres, ou tout au moins des cartes de visite, ainsi que cela doit 
6tre dans le portefeuille de tout h6ros un peu bien situ^. Notre embarras 
est cruel. . . . 

It suddenly occurs to Gautier that he might choose another hero. 

Nous avons bien envie de le laisser ]k. Si nous prenions George k sa 
place ? 

Bah! II a I'abominable habitude de se griser matin et soir et quelquefois 
dans la journ6e, et aussi un peu dans la nuit. Que diriez-vous, Madame, 
d'un h6ros qui serait toujours ivre, et qui parlerait deux heures sur la diffe- 
rence de I'aile droite et de I'aile gauche de la perdrix ? 

—Et Alfred? 

— II est trop b^te. 

— EtdeMarcilly? 

— II ne Test pas assez. 

" Op. cit., p. 62. 
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Laurence Sterne and Theophile Gautier 43 

Nous garderons done Fortunio faute de mieux: les premieres nouvelles 
que nous en aurons, nous vous les ferons savoir aussitot. — Entrons done 
dans la salle de bain de Musidora.' 

Even from this cursory survey of Sterne's influence upon Gautier 
it is evident that it was not the sentimentaUty nor even the humor 
of Sterne that appealed to the French novelist, but his surprising and 
original style. This observation in itself suffices to explain why 
Gautier was drawn to imitate deliberately the English humorist. 
Gautier was above all an artist, interested in the form rather than in 
the subject-matter of literature. An eager student of the various 
forms of literary expression, he frequently in his gropings to perfect 
his own style reverted to authors of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and essayed to reproduce their manners. Jean et Jean- 
nette,"^ for instance, is a sympathetic and successful rendering in short- 
story form of Le Jeu de V amour et du hasard, with much of the grace 
and delicate humor that we associate with Marivaux. Le Capitaine 
Fracasse is essentially an evocation of seventeenth-century life, as 
seen through the eyes of Scarron. And Le petit chien de la Marquise 
is, in the novelist's own words, an attempt "de donner I'id^e d'un 
style et d'une maniere tout k fait tomb^s dans I'oubli."* Here then 
lies the explanation of Gautier's dallying with Sterne. Tristram 
suggested to him an experiment in literary expression and aroused 
in him the desire to see what effects he could produce with instruments 
that Sterne had used with such marked success. He experimented 
therefore with this alluring but artificial style, and when he had 
exhausted its possibihties for him he passed on to something else. 

How important is the influence of Sterne upon Gautier ? Should 
it be considered seriously in any estimate of his works? Gautier 
remarks a propos of one of his digressions in Fortunio that the passage 
may seem to some of his readers to be a hors d'oeuvre and that he is 
entirely of- that opinion.* If we except Les Jeunes-France, which 
adds little or nothing to its author's reputation, we may borrow 

1 Nouvelles (Paris: Charpentier, 1904), pp. 45-48. 

2 In Un Trio de Romans (Paris: Cliarpentier, 1888). 

s Nouvelles, p. 251. It is significant to note that Le petit chien de la Marquise was first 
published In 1836; that Is, during the period when Gautier was experimenting with Sterne. 

< Ibid., p. 251. This aside upon the value ol digressions is a reminiscence of a similar 
observation in Tristram Shandy, Vol. I, chap. xxii. 
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44 F. B. Barton 

Gautier's own term to express the literary importance of those 
portions of his stories that Sterne may have inspired. They are hors 
d'oeuvre — nothing more. Interesting and diverting they assuredly 
are, but the great majority of them might readily be eliminated 
without detriment to the productions in which they occur. The 
qualities upon which Gautier's fame rests lie elsewhere and no one 
of them can be said to have been acquired or even perfected by his 
study of Laurence Sterne. 

F. B. Barton 
University op Minnesota 
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